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FOR ART TEACHERS: 


1936-1937 ASSEMBLED VOLUME ca 


| EL 
| THE BIGGEST LITTLE ARTBOOK IN THE WORLD 

m LETTERING e LINEDRAWING © POTTERY PAINTING e PUPPETR 

MODELLING BLOCK PRINTING TEXTILES METALCRAFT APPRECIATIO 

40 DRAMATIC PAGES On of subscriptions to (2 or 

: new and | renewal) at only $3.00 each, we will send you a 40-pa¢ 

m 75 ILLUSTRATIONS volume of 1936-1937 Art in the Making, attractively assemble 

| CLEARLY PRESENTED. in a colorful cover. This offer is good only when the order 

a sent direct to us, asking for "Offer No. 5." 

AIDS ART TEACHING is magazine among leading 

= e series of special numbers covering The Potter's Art, 

HELPS PLAN WORK of Peoples, European Peasant and 

— Art was planned to bring a wealth of illustrative materia ! . 

es COLORFUL COVER schools and to emphasize the importance of art in the soc! 

™ THOUSANDS ARE set-up. Forthcoming numbers will stress creative activity and hel 

ie ful material for teacher and beginner in the arts. No library #"¢ 

_ USING IT NO W. be without DESIGN. Each number is a valuable reference 
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PASTEL EFFECTS ON PAPE 
with A Dustless Colored Chalk 
Amaco Dustless Colored Chalk is made in 24 colors: 
bright red, green, yellow, etc., lovely tints and greyed 
tones, unusual colors as turquoise, magenta, and a jet 
black. that is an excellent substitute for charcoal. 


Box of 12 Spectrum Colors...... 25c¢ 
Box of 24 Different Colors....... 45c 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 


POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making re- 
tains the basic principles of design, form and color and 
permits practical application of these elements as well 
as motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 

Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and 
Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for color chart price list number 44. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DECORATIVE ARTS, 1938. The Studio Year Book 
Edited by C. G. Holme. The Studio Publications, Ine. 
831 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 1938. Paper 
binding, $3.50; cloth, $4.50. 


This lavishly illustrated annual review of the decorative 
arts in the home now makes its thirty-third appearance 
with this present volume. As usual, the editor allows the 
many and fine plates to tell their own story with just the 
briefest possible introduction together with a few notes 
heading each of the sections. 


Since the home is the focal point of this volume, the first 
section naturally deals with the house which is presented by 
photographs of the exteriors together with the architec. 
tural plan. Subsequent sections develop various ideas in the 
treatment of halls and staircases, the living room, dining 
room, bed room, bath room, and kitchen. Additional sec- 
tions are devoted to pottery and glass, metal ware, lighting, 
furniture and textiles. 


This comprehensive editorial plan is accomplished in some 
144 pages with the burden, as before stated, carried by the 
fine plates. The letter press on each page contains the es- 
— information about the designer and the materials 
used. 

Every student of design should have this book which con- 
tains an adequate guide to the actual work being done today 
in Europe and America. Some of it is good, much of it is 
bad, but that’s that. Study it you must, improve it if you 
can. Here is the actual record of life as it is lived today. 


HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, 
by Allen H. Eaton. 370 pages, numerous illustrations, 
bibliography and index. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1937. $3.00. 


This book comes as a delight to those who are already 
familiar with handicraft work in the southern highlands 
and are a great surprise to those who will make its ac- 
quaintance here. 

Allen H. Eaton has made a most sympathetic study of the 
origins of the people and their various crafts. The story 
has been continued down to the present day. Various in- 
fluences, social, economic and technological, have left their 
mark on handicraft work and these have been duly studied. 
The author warms to his task in discussing present day 
work and the various groups that have interested them- 
selves in developing and promoting handicraft work. Space 
here will not permit an adequate summary of the book, but 
the author begins with the log cabin, its fireplace and its 
furnishings and continues with weaving, furniture, bas- 
ketry and wood work. Pottery and miscellaneous crafts 
come in for consideration along with mountain music and 
the hand-made musical instruments. 

Teachers and students of craft work will not only want 
to know the background of our southern highland work, but 


they can also study the techniques for the various crafts, — 


methods and recipes that have been developed, and the 
principles of design that have been employed. 

Fifty-eight photographs by the late Doris Ullman inter- 
pret with loving skill these people and their work. 


THE PROFANITY OF PAINT, by William Kidder. 5° 
pages. Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. $0.75. 


A small collection of random reflections is offered here 
with more sententiousness than wit. The author bemuses 
himself with the observation that he is a romanticist, 4 
conclusion which will be made by the dullest reader. Alto- 
gether, this is as unappetizing and as indigestible as the 
potatoes and cabbages of English cooks. 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1937 OFFERED INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTS A FIELD DAY, OF WHICH THEY TOOK ADVANTAGE. PRODUCING A VARIETY OF 
EXAMPLES FROM ‘OFFICIAL’ ARCHITECTURE TO NOTABLE ADAPTATIONS OF MODERN AND UNUSUAL MATERIALS. 


HIGGINS—the dependable ink for future planning 


The grandeur that greets you at an inter- 
national exposition was first planned and per- 
fected on the drawing boards of architects, 
artists and engineers. And at the hands of the 
planners stand Higgins American Drawing 
Inks — for in Higgins they find that high 
quality, true color and even flow that answers 
the exacting and lasting needs of all who 
draw, the world around. Higgins comes in 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. + 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CERAMIC EQUIPMENT 


POTTERS’ WHEELS 


SCULPTURE COMPETITION 


A competition for a commission valued at $8,000, open to 
all sculptors who have completed at least one professional 
piece of statuary, has been announced by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company as a means of obtaining an origi- 
nal sculptured group which will form the central unit of 
that company’s exhibit in the Business Administration 
Building at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. The desired 
sculpture is to symbolize the average American family, con- 
sisting of not less than three persons—mother, father, and 
child—although any other element complementary to the 
group as a whole, including additional persons, will be per- 


As is customary in such competitions, the insurance com- 
pany has invited certain prominent sculptors to participate, 
hut these men—William Zorach and Mahonri Young, of 
New York City; Robert Laurent, of Brooklyn, and Maurice 
Sterne, of San Francisco—will take their chances along 
with all others who choose to enter, as strict anonymity of 
all models will be kept until after the final decision by the 


Travelcade at Radio City 


the dramatic story of the development of an idea into a 
material, and the development of a material into a great 
industry, will be vividly presented at the Museum of Science 
& Industry, Rockefeller Center, New York, from March 1 
to 31, inclusive. On view will be a reproduction of a corner 
in the little laboratory in Yonkers, New York, where Bake- 
lite resinoid was developed. The growth of the industry is 
entertainingly presented by a series of animated and dra- 
matic exhibits, indicating where plastics play a part in 
modern living. Among them are the uses of plastics in 
aviation, household appliances, building, business machines, 
abrasives, home furnishings, photography and optics, pack- 
aging, radio, machinery, fashions, automobiles, paints and 
communications, amusements, music and the 


ealth of humanity. 


waterproof and soluble blacks, 17 brilliant 
waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 
Specify Higgins on your next order from your 
stationer or art supply house. Ask your dealer 
for one of the new Higgins Color Cards, show- 
ing the Higgins Color Wheel, with actual col- 
ored drawing inks applied on drawing paper. 
Send to us today for free copy of interesting 
new edition of Higgins Techniques. 


18 MONTH GUARANTEE 
WHEELS 


Overall measurements, 
36" high x 38" wide x 
26"' deep. Belt driven, 
friction clutch. Variable 
speed, foot control, |/, 
H. P. motor on power 
wheel. 


MILLS 


Available in one, two 
and three jar units. 
Each unit is complete 
and ready to operate. 
Jar capacity approxi- 
mately I! pounds. Pe- 
reny Potter's Wheels 
and Ball Mills are de- 
signed to give many 
years of trouble-free, 
low cost service. 


yourself. 


BALL MILLS 


THE POTTERS WHEEL 
POWER AND KICK TYPES 


Write for detailed information, or better still, stop at 
Booth No. 34 at the Western Arts Convention to see 
this equipment in operation and judge its qualities for 


PERENY POTTERY 


842 NORTH PEARL STREET 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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ART IN EDUCATION TO-DAY 


For the past four months we have brought our readers a wide range of art from various ages and peoples, 
which was intended to furnish background material rich in content and reference possibilities. Now in this num- 
ber we are putting the emphasis on our contemporary art situation, and with that in mind we are stressing the 
art of the machine age, the growth in design standards since the days of the gay nineties, and much that con- 
cerns education in the arts today. 

For those of our readers who are interested in art in education we wish to sound an alarm, for there never 
was a time when so much was going on in the various educational activities. The Federal Art Project, and the 
Index of American Design, may do more than any other factor towards an appreciation of our indigenous art. 
These and other forces are all contributing to a keener awareness of art as a social need. 

At the present time the big educational organizations of America, through carefully selected committees, are 
scrutinizing art and its place in education. The National Society for the Study of Education under the National 
Education Association has started its work, which will probably become a one or two volume yearbook to be put into 
the hands of school superintendents of America. Educators should watch for this and similar reports. 

The Progressive Education Association has for years led the way in challenging the formal and set methods of 
the conventional school. With a committee of advanced thinkers and doers in the field of art education it has 
been working on the problem of the arts in secondary education. If the results of this thorough study go into 
printed form there will be much tangible and helpful information for that great number of teachers who are not 
satisfied with the set methods of the conventional school room or the limited value of teaching meaningless devices. 
It is now concerned with art as it affects the individual in society, and as it affects the individual mentally, emo- 
tionally and kinesthetically. It is now well known that art on the high school level is much involved with the complex 
psychology of adolescence. For years we believed that psychology was an important factor in education. We 
are now beginning to practice this belief. 

It has been our privilege to take part in the activities of the two different groups, and as we have always taken 
a stand against set and formal methods of art teaching, we shall be glad to pass on to our readers the general tone 
that these studies are taking. There are new horizons to work towards in art education. 

For the months to come we plan to publish each month articles which will keep our readers interested in 
what is really going on in American art education. Perhaps there never was a time when so much art activity 
was evident in this country. It is a wholesome movement. More art teachers should join it. 

The many art schools of the newer type, the new schools of industrial design such as the New Bauhaus, all 
these represent a movement which wideawake art teachers should understand. No one engaged in teaching art 
can afford to be ignorant of these major art education activities. We shall do much in the pages of forthcoming 


issues to reflect this wholesome growth. 
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FROM THE GAY 
NINETIES TO NOW 


By RUDOLPH ROSENTHAL 


Every student of design probably knows that the revival of the applied arts in the nineties was due to William 
Morris. He preached the taking up of the arts and crafts by the painter and sculptor, pleading for a renaissance 
of creative work. Weaving, pottery, and wood working were all — saved, by the new spirit, from the havoc 
of industrialism. But England, at this time, seems not to have been ripe for a real revival. Strange to say, however, 
it was in the beginning of this century that others began in Great Britain. The Scotchman Macintosh and his 
group started to build and to make furniture more in the spirit of the time. From Scotland, the spark flew to 
Belgium, where Vandervelde began creating new forms and motifs. This was the Art Nouveau period. It took 
root in France too, and the Paris Exhibition at the time showed it in its full bloom. In New York many of the old 
theatres still show some remnants of this type of decoration. 

Meanwhile, the architect Professor Wagner in Vienna, like Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright later in the 
United States, started to discard the old styles in architecture. Painters, like Klimt in Vienna, created new decora- 
tive designs for textiles with their background experience of decorative paintings. ‘The Secession," as it was 
called, broke definitely with traditional design. Professor Hoffman and his group in Vienna started the Wiener 
Werkstaette, a group of craftsmen of the new school financed by rich supporters. The Austrian Government 
helped by giving work to the new group. Their museum had the first Applied Art Exhibition, to which a modern jury 
permitted only entries of original design. It caused a furor. 

Almost simultaneously, the "Jugendstil"—Style of Youth—came into being in Munich. Olbrich in Dermstadt 
and others in Dresden began to reorganize the art schools. Later in Cologne, Berlin, and other German cities the 
reorganization of schools and workshops continued. There was the real start of an unbroken new development in 
the applied arts. The best artists of the time, architects, graphic artists, painters, sculptors; leather, paper, jewelry, 
textile, advertising designers and craftsmen; were employed to teach in the schools and to lead the new movement. 
Exhibition followed exhibition. Art magazines surpassed everything printed before this time. The government 
even created the position of a leader for modern art, who had the power of a eve minister. All new buildings, 


such as railroad depots, schools, department stores, were designed in the new spirit; and so were stamps, money 
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and even the interior of sleepers, not to speak of housing and interiors. But there was little done at this time out. | 


side of Austria and Germany. 

It was only after the war that the new movement in the applied arts began to spread internationally. Switzer. § 
land came in and then, with a vengeance, France, Scandinavia, Holland and finally Italy and the United States, 
To-day we are rather in another era of purification, or let us say, artistic puritanism. With a study of art history J 
one finds that this is just another of the many cycles recurring probably, since prehistoric times. Many influences 


play their part and these are mostly of an economic nature or due to the discovery of new materials and new 


working methods. Today we are more than ever influenced by our machine-made environment, and by functional-. 
ism. Functionalism for the applied arts was taught by the Bauhaus School at Dessau and Berlin, whose last director 
was Meis Van der Rohe. The Bauhaus went to the root of design. It considered an object good when it fulfilled its 


purpose best, and omitted all unnecessary decoration. It was closed by the Nazis, who considered it too modern. § 


Constant changes in our way of living contribute to the demand for new forms of decoration. Architecture, | 


Sculpture, Painting, Fashion, the Graphic Arts, Advertising, the Stage, the Movie, all constantly model and remodel 
our conception of what is pleasing to our sense of beauty. Color combinations, which were disliked formerly, begin 
to please today. It is the same as in music; what sounded like a dissonance to the older generation, is a delight 
today. Economic reasons, too, are at the bottom of the changes in our art productions. For example, the necessity 
to make products cheap forces manufacturers to simplify and to leave out their much beloved over-decoration. That 
is why it is often easier to find a well-designed object at Woolworth's than in many of the expensive shops. 

If a designer wants to model a dog, he may do so; if he wishes to make an ashtray, fine! But he must beware 
of making an ash tray look like a dog. Of course, modern designers often go back either consciously or uncon- | 
sciously to past human achievements, to the simple — of the best periods in Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, and 
early Chinese art. These forms are of eternal beauty. The worst crimes in design were, and still are, committed by 
manufacturers trying to make one material look like another—paper like leather, or wood like metal, for example. 

It was amusing to see when the first metal furniture was introduced from Europe, how some of our makers 
made it look like wooden furniture, and when metal furniture became more popular some makers tried to make 
wooden furniture look like metal. Our market has been flooded with so-called modernistic decoration. "Modernistic” 
means a commercial attempt to be modern; that is, to produce atrocities which are different. To be good modern, 
an object must be functional; that is, it must fulfill its purpose well and be beautifully simple in design. Form is 


considered first, material or surface second, and ornamentation or decoration, if at all_—tast. 
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to reach an understanding of the nature of the beauty of machines. Machine beauty, without artistic intention, is 
important because of its strictly geometrical and architectural organization. Because the machine belongs to the 
architectural order it may hold a legitimate place in the world of the beautiful. For all architecture, ancient and 
modern, proceeds alike from the geometric law. 

Greek art discovered the horizontal line which influenced the entire coventouaith century in France; Roman 
art, the vertical line. Gothic realized that equilibrium, often perfect, lies between the interplay of curves and straight 
lines. It even attained that surprising thing, mobile architecture. There are some Gothic facades which vibrate 
like a dynamic picture, thanks to the interplay of opposed complimentary lines. We can assert this: Every machine, 
every constructed object, may be beautiful when the relation of lines which register volume are balanced in an order 
corresponding to that of preceding architectures. We are not, then, in the presence of a phenomenon intrinsically 
new, but simply of an architectural manifestation like those of the past. In the presence of a machine which is 
pleasing to you, which charms you, judgment by equivalents or parallels, is quite natural. You may think: it is as 
fine as the Roman style, or it is as balanced as Gothic. The law of equivalents is the only one which governs the 
relation of new plastic achievements in different epochs. 

The plastic evolution of the automobile is a striking example of my point. The more the motor perfects its func- 
tion of utility the more beautiful it has become. That is to say, when its vertical lines predominated in the beginning, 
contrary to its purpose, the motor-car was ugly—one looked for the horse. But when, with the need for swiftness, 
it became lower and longer, horizontal lines balanced by curves became dominant. It became a perfect whole. Seen 
in profle the beauty of the automobile today is found in these balanced relations—the three curves presented by 
the two wheels and the extra tire cutting the summation of horizontal and oblique lines, complete the plastic con- 
struction. Under this form certain cars have attained a degree of plastic perfection. We may compare them to 
the Roman style which balances vertical lines by the round arches of the windows. 

But we must not conclude from this example that perfection of utility necessarily implies the perfection of 
beauty. Chance alone presides over the appearance of beauty in the manufactured object. The execution of the 
perfect piece admits the possibility of beauty, and this execution is carried out to its logical end. The “objet de 


luxe" is an error. The creation of this hierarchy of objects has increased traffic in them, and has resulted in a deca- 


dence of decorative arts. 
The day when the work of this whole world of workmen may be understood and felt by people exempt from 
prejudice who shall have the eyes to see, truly that day we shall witness a surprising revolution. The fake great men 


will fall from their pedestals, and values will be put in their proper places. 
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CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 


IN AMERICA 


A great stimulus to contemporary painting in the United 
States, because of aroused public consciousness of art activ- 
ities, has grown out of the recent government relief pro- 
gram for artists suffering under the untoward conditions 
of the depression years. Out of this relief work for artists 
has grown the recognition of the value of such government 
sponsorship, entirely aside from its relief aspects, due to 
the amazing results procured. Thus it has come about in 
two or three short years that because of this realization 
the government has established a permanent affiliation with 
its artist-citizens through the Painting and Sculpture Sec- 
tion of the Public Works Branch of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. This one result of 
the whole activity of government in relief for artists the 
last few years is sufficient reward for all efforts expended, 
so great is its significance. The treasury projects try to 
encourage local talent, and to tie up their organization 
with locally prominent individuals in the art field, not 
necessarily artists, but museum directors and other organ- 
izers, thus encouraging and promoting public interest in 
this art movement. 

These government organizations through their expressed 
recognition of the artist as a contributing, necessary unit 
in community life, have given him, as a person, new courage 
and zest, renewed vigor to do his life’s work, the feeling 
of participation in the life and accomplishment of the times 
that is not one-sided. Edward Bruce and Forbes Watson 
have been impressesd with this attitude of real participa- 
tion on the point of the artist which has come under the 
Federal Art Project. The united Federal movement in art 
has encouraged a united social attitude in the artist that 
has removed much of the individualistic attitudes toward 
his work. It is creating a new tendency or trend in art in 
our United States, a trend based on the inter-relationship 
of artist and public. 

Such inter-relationship and intercourse of interest be- 


tween artist and layman has brought about through its 


concerted interest and aims most of the greater periods of 
art at its highest attainment and most prolific seasons. 
Such was the case in Florence when artist and citizen 
worked hand-in-hand to produce the greatest city of which 
they were capable. Such was the Grecian period that pro- 
duced Athens and Pericles. Such united interests, although 
united by different means and from different causes, 
brought about the Egyptian buildings and tombs, painting 
and sculpture. These produced the religious paintings for 
the church during the middle ages, the sumptuous paint- 
ings for the princes of the Renaissance, the elegant paint- 
ings of court life in the French period, and in Mexico at 
present the Rivera communistic paintings. The periods 
during which art languishes are those periods when the 
social content is not urgent, is unproductive. 


By VIRGINIA 


CORNELL UNIVERS( 
ITHACA, NEW 


The trends of the last few years in the art world ap 
interesting to follow. The years of the depression staunche 
the natural flow and activity in art at least in quantitiy ¢ 
production and exchange. It created a period of retire 
ment, introspection, and physical and mental suffering q}//#] 
the part of the artist. Then out of that has sprung, esp|\/ iim 
cially in the last two years, his healthy interest in th| #ge 
normal phases of living. Nineteen thirty-three was a diff 
cult year but apparently the beginning of a great chang 
In 1934 the new ideas were beginning to assume practic} iia 
proportions—such as the government’s interest in relievin| Hamam 
artists as a group; such as the banding together of artisi| iim 
in organizations as: The Artists Union; The America| iim 
Artists Congress; Associated American Artists; Livin 
American Art, Inc., and the activity of the already forme 
American Artists Professional League, indicating a realiz: 
tion on the part of the artist of his part in the social schen: 
and that he is not a being apart. In 1934 and 1935 ther 
was a continuance of this activity and the beginning ¢ 
public awakening to art activity. Business became bette, 
which instantly affects art as well as other fields. Ar 
consciousness is definitely more widespread than ever bt 
fore in the United States. And the interest is centered 
strangely enough, on art in America. Heretofore, no af 
was art in the United States unless it had the stamp ¢ 
approval from Europe. This wave of nationalism has it 
sisted on American art first, no matter what kind, aml 
flashed over the country in “regional art”? which apparent} 
is dying out now—somewhat due again to the unifyim 
effect of the government patronage of art. 

The government’s interest in the artist being impersonal 
and its requirements demanding a rather high quality d 
work, has put the artist on his mettle. He therefore sil- 
cerely strives to do his best and is intensely interestel 
in trying to say what he really feels, and this statemetl 
has proved to be not “regional”? but life as it is—withot! 
trimming. Attention has been centered on those thing 
deeply experienced in every day living—a vigorous, lively 
concept that diverges greatly from the recent paths of 
painting. This swing back to the normal, healthy, vigorous 
the factual—cannot be said to be due to the government! 
sudden interest in art. The artists had already started the 
pendulum swinging in that direction but certainly it is dv 
to the stimulus of government sponsorship that the flower 
ing of this movement is beginning to progress. 

Art is deeply rooted in life and the changes reflected ! 
its expression such as styles, techniques, ideas, are close! 
allied to the changes to be found in life from one period 
the next—the continual social change. Although the rathe 
abrupt change of art trends from the individualistic intel: ae 
pretations of the last decade or two to a return of interess nl 
to facts, seems very new and startling—especially afte 
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the phases of cubism, surrealism, dadaism and so on— it is 
not so unexpected or new. Throughout American art his- 
tory can be traced this trend side by side with the other 
trends. In some ways it seems a distinctly “American” 
trend in that it is most expressive of the American mind. 

The Colonial period in our history held to the traditional 
taste of Europe in art. Portraiture, done in the English 
manner, held sway, with a sprinkling of historical paintings. 
Then came the more provincial painter of portraits and 
genre and the Hudson River painters of landscape. Then 
the Civil War did very upsetting things to the whole social 
scheme and after the war there arose a new class of people 
with money from various vigorous new industrial enter- 
prises, but with no traditional taste. As an active demand 
is necessary to art, a social interest and patronage, this 
period caused many of the best artists to flee from the 
country. Showy, tasteless work was brought from second 
rate artists along with the other showy, tasteless, and 
vulgar furnishings for the ugly homes constructed during 
these times. However, side by side with this phase of 
Americanism was the rugged quality of reality, and frontier 
democracy—and the rise of the common man. So while the 
first situation gave us the expatriate-artist Whistler—the 
latter situation gave us Winslow Homer. And despite the 
many phases of European influence that have seized upon, 
and helped our painting and dominated it—we have the 
clear thread of this truly American trend in painting 
rooted in Homer and coming up through such men as Ryder, 
Eakins, Henri, Sloan, Luks, Bellows, Kuhn, Marin, Benton, 
Robinson. In the early days of Sloan, Luks and Bellows, 
they were hailed as the “Ash Can School,” but today the 
intense interest in the “now” of the contemporary artists 
is stressing the very phase that was then ridiculed—as is 
usually true. 

The many other influences and tendencies through which 
American artists have passed—fauvism, cubism, futur- 
ism, expressionism, super-realism, etc., have culminated in 
a trend towards the collective and social. Thus the time 
has been ripe when the government stepped in and rushed 
to a head a movement searching for an outlet. And it is 
restoring the art of the mural—as Rivera puts it, “The 
social development of our time is a continuous accelerated 
march towards collectivization, and for this reason the 
necessity for mural painting, the character of which is 
essentially collective becomes ever more urgent.” He also 
thinks that “Art in America will be the product of a fusion 
between the marvelous indigenous art which derives from 
the immemorial depths of time in the center and south of 
the continent and that of the industrial worker of the 
north.” 

As it was true of painting and artists in historic times, 
so it is now that painting and artists are centered in towns 
and cities. The United States is so large an area and so 
varied in climatic conditions and races of peoples that one 
finds hints of every sort of art expression within its borders. 
However, in recent years the country is becoming much 
more in tune with itself—aware of its parts, no matter 
how remote and aware of itself as a whole. There is a 
definite feeling for amalgamation and unity. The melting 
pot is becoming Americanized. Art trends in recent years 
in the United States have proceeded in two ways geo- 
graphically—that is, there is a definite national trend or 
gathering together; and there is a definite trend toward 
many sections, a dividing up as centers—regional art. Of 
course, real art can not be “regional” or even “national’’. 


It is limited by no circumscribed area or place although jt 
is inclusive of these. Whenever artists find a vital some. 
thing that must be said, and the idea is always rooted ip 
their times and in their surroundings—then is produced 
that thing called art. It lives and breathes because of jt 
necessity. 

The United States is surrounded by three influences 
on the east it is European, on the south it is Mexican, and 
on the west it is Oriental. Up until the present time the 
European influence has dominated all—it was felt in Mey. 
ican Art even—but Mexican Art is so indigenous that the 
European influence has been superficial and is nil at pres. 
ent. There is a fourth influence that has not been greatly 
felt except in the southwestern section and that is the his. 
toric civilizations of this land. They are felt in Alaska 
and in Central America coming through the surviving 
Indian tribes of this country and Mexico and farther south, 
This perhaps has had more influence here in spots than the 
primitive negro enthusiasm which came over here with 
other European trends. But it is not a general influence. 

In locating by States the Artist population in this 
country we find that New York has by far the greatest 
number—1833. Next comes the very opposite sea coast 


state, California, with 533. Then the states range in Artist. 


population as follows: Pennsylvania, 456; Massachusetts, 
411; Illinois, 388; Ohio, 236; Connecticut, 223; New Jersey, 
166; Indiana, 115; District of Columbia, 107; Missouri, 107: 
Texas, 101. The rest of the states record just a few artists 
in their population. This means vast sections are remote 
from contact with art circles and artists. 

Several cities in the country attract artists as natura! 
art centers—-the locating in certain places of influentia! 
and well known artists attract as art centers. Thus in the 
former grouping we have such natural centers as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 

In the second group, attractive because of influential 
artists resident there, and the natural surroundings, we 
have such centers as Provincetown, Rockport, Woodstock, 
Santa Fe, Taos, Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

In considering painting in the different sections of the 
country—the south, the southwest, the mid-west, the Pacific 
coast, New England, New York, we find all of them con- 
tributing to the flow of art. Of the trends having to do 
with subject matter it is noticeable that the south is inter- 
ested in portraying the negro, the middlewest anything 
having to do with the farmer; farther west, ’dobe dwellings, 
sunlight, the Indian and the elements; New England, tradi- 
tionally accepted subjects such as the posed portrait and 
the usual landscape; New York and Philadelphia, studio 
painting and city life. But the trend in all sections, n0 
matter what specific subject-matter is employed, is eviden! 
toward a vital interest in life around them, to homely 
indigenous subjects. As to general tone, the various sec: 
tions of the country in their work present the feelings and 
attitudes of a young, healthy, unafraid boy in the far west. 
restless with ambition and vigor, eager to experiment; 4 
little older man and one more easy-going and contem- 
plative in the middlewest; and in the east an old mal. 
assured, cultured, reflective and intellectual with smooth 
mannerisms. 

As one of the places that entrance artists New Mexit’ 
is unique—at Santa Fe and Taos are located many creativé 
people; the small town of Santa Fe has some 200 artisti 
people there—mostly writers and painters. Sante Fe * 
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ON MORSE MOUNTAIN 


By JOHN MARIN 


church in the United States. Here one finds several dis- 
tinct civilizations—the white man, the Indian, the descend- 
ants of the original Spanish explorers, and the Mexican. 
The climate is very different from most parts of the United 
States—arid, mountain—desert, remote, extremely beau- 
tiful. The sculpture-like dwellings of the Indians have been 
adopted by the Santa Fe resident and most of the buildings 
are ‘dobe, eminently suited to the country. 


The artists of Santa Fe include: Will Shuster, Charles 
Barrow, Fremont Ellis, Gina Knee, Cady Wells, McHard 
Davenport, Randall Davey, Olive Rush, Joseph Bakos, Ray- 
mond Jonson, Bror J. O. Nordfeldt, John Sloan (summers), 
Andrew Dasburg, Theodore Van Soelen, Gustave Baumann, 
Ma-pe-we, Julien Martinez, Marie Martinez, and Willard 
A. Nash. 

Taos artists include: Emil Bistram, Kenneth Adams, Vic- 
tor Higgins, Ernest IL. Blumenschein, Oscar E. Berninghaus, 
Corothy Brett, E. Irving Couse, W. Herbert Dunton, E. 
Martin Hennings, and Ward Lockwood. 


And now considering a place from the other group which 
attracts artists we select New York City. New York is 
and has always been the Mecca in America for artists. 
New York City has so much to offer in every way that it 
dominates the country in a peculiar manner. The artist 
loes not necessarily find himself influenced as an artist by 
New York more than elsewhere but in every other way he 
Is Subject to it—no matter how far away from it he may be. 
In New York are the most galleries, purchasers, means of 
‘xchange and trade, publicity agencies, influential contacts, 


collected information. The last very few years are begin- 


JOHN MARIN 


ning to mitigate this intense centering to some degree—for 
now we find scattered throughout the country interested 
collectors, vital and younger museum directors who are 
seeing their integrated relation with their community as 
their chief function rather than that of a guard over a 
musty house of art objects. Such as the directors of: The 
Albright Gallery in Buffalo, the William Rockill Nelson 
Gallery in Kansass City, Worcester Art Museum in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. Within the last few years also have been 
built museums and galleries which are providing centers of 
art interest—such as the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, a wonderful building housing all the Arts, Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego; the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond; Brookgreen, an open-air museum of scupture 
near Georgetown, South Carolina; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Texas; Henry and Della Burpee Gallery, Rockford, 
Illinois; Mint Museum, Charlotte, North Carolina, and some 
twenty-eight galleries opened throughout the south, by the 
government’s relief program. Many of the smaller towns 
have some phase of art activity manifest in gallery or club. 
Yet all of these statements of facts do not mean that the 
art horizon for artists is a rosy one. Certainly it is better 
than ever before in this country—but the ordinary man in 
the street has little consciousness of Art as having anything 


to do with his life. This is a condition largely due to a 
general attitude towards art as something so special and 


effete that it belongs in a particular pigeon-hole and has 
nothing to do with everyday living. But the painter knows 
that Art is life and someday the average person will realize, 

Continued on page 23 
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SOME ART QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


1. How should we characterize the Arts in public school 
education? 


The arts should assume a vital and functional role in the 
educational program. They should no longer be character- 
ized as merely skill subjects or as shallow pastime for the 
dilettante, but as an essential part of the education of every 
individual. The industrial arts have emphasized skills and 
the use of tools until these factors have dominated the 
creative and developmental values. In like manner the fine 
arts have been reduced to pseudo-studio mannerisms which 
have no real value in life. 
the language that have characterized the above. Art should 
appeal to the emotions, which is a bigger function than 
appealing to taste. 

Art is a living language, 2 human expression. It has kin- 
ship with all things in life. It is an expression of the heart 
and soul of man. It is the bond between all civilizations, 
past and present, and preserves the highest of man’s 
thoughts and achievements through time. It does not, 
therefore, merely provide furnishings for museums or only 
a record of the dead and bygone. It is the voice of the past 
speaking in great skills and superb works. Let us be cer- 
tain, therefore, to characterize art as a necessary human 
expression, as a spiritual and emotional necessity to the 
development of man and society. 


2. What forces shall dictate educational trends for de- 
velopments in the arts? 


Those forces which direct and satisfy the needs and inter- 
ests of the child or adult in relation to his specific age level 
or capacity should dictate the educational trends in art. 
These forces should be discovered and analyzed in relation 
to age level and type of individual, and the proper methods 
should be devised to develop them. 

Some of these are: (1) Desire for self-expression and 
recognition by others. (2) Increased sensitivity to life. (3) 
Self-control and self-criticism. (4) Increased social con- 
sciousness. (5) Greater capacity for enjoyment of life 
through experience with art values. (6) Increased analytical 
and critical capacity in some direction. (7) An enriched ex- 
perience through greater reception to life. 


3. What is the nature of an integrated program of edu- 
cation on various school levels and the place of the arts in 
such a program? 


An integrated program of education is one which aims to 
integrate the child by helping him to use all of his intelli- 


Let us abandon the methods and 


By VICTOR E. D'AMICC 


FIELDSTON SCHOO 


gence all of the time. This can be best brought about b; 
developing all the child’s senses through the arts. 

Integrating the curriculum or the various subjects i 
artificial and futile, but may at its best provide a simplifie 
program for real integration. This renders the present cur. 
riculum obsolete because of its departmentalized studies 
and specialized interests lead to disintegration, not integrs. 
tion. We must, therefore, integrate in terms of the child 
his needs and interests, and not in terms of the curriculum 

This has been achieved in part by the lower levels of edv. 
cation but seems totally lacking on the higher levels. Th 
primary and elementary school have achieved a real sens: 
of integration because they have organized their curricul: 
in terms of the simple needs of the child at those levels, a 
the desire for self-expression, communication of ideas ani 
the use of the visual and kinaesthetic senses. The Junio 
High School level is gradually attaining the same measur 
of integration by adapting the arts to the needs of th 
adolescent, in terms of desire for varied activities and ex: 
ploration and the differences between the interests of th: 
sexes. The Senior High School has been less successful thai 
the lower levels, and the college generally has not met thes: 
problems or become aware of the possibilities of integrate’ 
study. 


4. What are the general criteria for developing ani 
evaluating the Arts programs: 


(A) General criteria for the arts in education are: ! 
To develop the power to see significantly, not imitativels 
that the student may get a richer experience in living. 2 
To develop a use of the self through stimulating the imag: 
nation in the use of ideas, media, and materials of the arts 
3. To develop a conscious appreciation of the art values b/ 
participation in them through an exploratory and discover! 
method and not through dogmatic principles and formulat 
4. To provide a pleasureable experience through the joy at 
quired in creative activity. 5. To provide emotional ab! 
physical stability through working in graphic and plast: 
media. 6. To develop a self-discipline in the use of tools al! 
media. 17. To develop the power of self-criticism and analt 
sis through the knowledge of art values and materials. ' 
To develop a deep sense of appreciation and tolerance fc 
one’s own work and the works of others by a wide know: 


edge of the cultural background. 9. To integrate the exper 
ence by the power to use all of one’s intelligence all of th 
time. 
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SAILORS, DRAWINGS BY HUNGERLAND 


QUESTIONS 
PAINTING 


By HELMUT HUNGERLAND 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 


1. What is your idea concerning what a picture should be? 


A picture is the reaction of an individual to certain aspects of 
reality. The personal aspect of the reaction, though, is not in itself 
enough. The important thing is that the artist should sublimate this 
personal experience into an experience of general value—by which I 
mean a value to the world at large. So long as the artist moves only 
within his own private world he discusses the problem of reality only 
with himself. 


2. Do you believe that this discussion, or communication, of 
which you speak, can be achieved through the use of purely abstract 
form? 

I believe that every discussion of general value must end ulti- 
mately in abstract forms. By the latter, however, I do not mean 
necessarily geometric forms. Geometric construction can be as in- 
expressive as any other type of so-called “conventional” painting. 
One is not necessarily better than the other. Abstraction is not 
deformation of natural forms but a means of revealing the laws of 
harmony underlying the structure of reality. Any painter has the 
right to go beyond natural forms if his perception extends to the real- 
ity beyond these. No idea and no painting becomes good merely 
through the use of abstract forms. Even if painting is not a copying 
of nature, but a creative invention—a new creation—the painter can 
not completely separate himself from the principles of creation em- 
bodied in the already existing world. 


3. Do you mean that the painter should, in his work, use the 
forms of nature, or abstract forms? How do you explain the fact, 
for example, that abstract forms are often necessary to give a natural 
impression—the impression, for instance of a horse running? 


__ Every object is created in accordance with certain structural prin- 
ciples. One paints not the created object but the creative principle 
which gave form to the object. Thus one gives to the observer the 
opportunity, by means of his own imagination in following the cre- 
ative principle, to create again in his mind the natural object. The 
observer makes the horse run. 


4. Do you not think that certain subjects are better suited than 
others to revealing these principles which you mentioned—I see in 
your painting a great variety of subject matter. 


_ I believe that everywhere in reality these structural principles 
exist, as reality is built upon them. It is as with religion. God does 
not reveal himself in one area only, but in the whole of existence and 
it is our task to find Him. The quality of a picture depends then not 
upon the subject but on the extent to which the artist has penetrated 
to the essence of his subject. A good man as subject will not neces- 
sarily make a picture good and a picture with a villain as subject may 
be great art. 


; Dr. Hungerland is a German by birth, having received his doctor's degree from the 
University of Berlin, later becoming a professor at the University of Dortmund. His paint- 
ings were exhibited in Germany. He is now on the faculty of Stephens College, Missouri, 
aving come to America less than two years ago. 


AT THE RIGHT ARE A SELF PORTRAIT (TOP), A MISSOURI LANDSCAPE AND A FISH 
COMPOSITION ALL BY HUNGERLAND. 
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Throughout the elementary school art education is con- 
sidered as aesthetic experience which is to a considerable 
extent the outgrowth of other school subjects. Thus it 
will be seen that the subject constitutes an important in- 
tegrating agent for the curriculum. It should aim to stim- 
ulate expression and at the same time to help the child 
improve the manner in which he expresses himself. It 
should also stimulate appreciation by acquainting the child 
systematically with outstanding examples of the art of both 
the present and the past. 

The objectives of art instruction in the elementary schools 
are threefold: (1) To develop in all pupils sensitiveness to 
and appreciation of the various art and craft products in 
common use; (2) to acquaint pupils with useful information 
relating to art and industry; (38) to furnish an outlet for 
the creative impulse in the form of appropriate activities. 

More specifically stated, the aims of arts and crafts in- 
struction should include the following: 1. To enrich the life 
of the child by developing a love for beauty. 2. To discover 
through handwork and through proper art education to fos- 
ter the development of creative capacities, which will assist 
the individual in carrying on more effectively any work that 
he may undertake. 3. To develop appreciation which will 
result in the realization of beautiful homes and door yards, 
beautiful parks, playgrounds, and public works, which will 
make for civic beauty generally, and for civic pride. 4. To 
provide opportunities for expression and appreciation which 
will result in the worthy use of leisure, bringing with it 
understanding and enjoyment. 5. To arouse and preserve 
in all pupils an interest in art through contact with good 
examples. 6. To enlarge and enrich the aesthetic experi- 
ence through exercise of the creative imagination in self- 
expression. 7. To enable one to distinguish products that 
are good in design from those that are bad, and to combine 
or arrange things artistically. 8. To discover pupils tal- 
ented in art, to encourage them, and to provide for them a 
thorough foundation for further training. 

Some children will become producers of art in the com- 
munity; all can be brought to the recognition, appreciation, 
and use of the principles of design. The course of study in 
art, at any particular grade level, is made up of a number 
of significant units of work. A complete unit plan includes, 
in addition to the topic, general information, technical in- 
formation, directed activity, and creative activity. 

The technical art information included in the course 
should embrace subject matter dealing with color, form and 
arrangement, with appropriate emphasis given to each topic 
at each grade level as needed, it being assumed that an ap- 
plication of this information in life will find its ultimate 
outlet in creative expression as in the selecting or combining 
of things or in the making of drawings, designs, or con- 
structed objects. Creative expression presupposes the neces- 
sary suggestions and general directions for carrying to 
satisfactory completion the required units of work. 

The elementary school courses in history, geography, 
English, and other subjects furnish a rich background of 
related information which should make all of the activities 
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By LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 


DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


engaged in meaningful to the pupils. The content of art 
courses, organized about a definite historic period, should 
constitute a concise survey of the constructive activities 
evolved by the human race. Although a fund of informa- 
tion relating to the industrial transformation of materials 
is necessarily included, some attention is also given to 
health, economic and social consideration. This constitutes 
the general information covered with the unit. 

Since certain well-defined principles are involved in every 
creative problem, a carefully graded scale of objectives, at- 
tainments, and skills will eventually be worked out for each 
grade. Wide scope for handwork will ultimately be afforded, 
with suggestions for a large number of individual and group 
projects together with the necessary general directions for 
carrying them to completion. Handwork, including both 
drawing and construction, is undertaken as a means of at- 
taining insight through manipulations and expression 
through participation; expression is considered as a means 
to education and not as an end in itself. 

If it is true that every normal child is endowed with the 
impulse to express his feelings in a material way, then the 
satisfaction of this impulse would seem to demand that he 
be given an opportunity in school to manipulate many 
materials constructively. Unless this is done systematically, 
it is not at all probable that many of his innate purposes 
will result in profitable activity. 

Since the expression of feeling in appropriate form is 
nothing less than art, it follows that the art objective can 
scarcely be realized in teaching unless the child’s creative 
experience is to be aesthetically reconstructed to the end 
that his taste will develop. Obviously, it devolves upon the 
teacher to help the child to realize wherein lies appropriate- 
ness in the use of materials; otherwise, the art aim could 
scarcely be attained. 


1. A purpose underlies all creative activity. Make every 
effort to discover the pupils’s purpose before passing 
judgment on his motives. 

2. Anything that is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. The child’s standard of what constitutes a good 
job should be respected while an effort is made to stim- 
ulate its development and growth. 

3. In crafts work, in so far as it is practicable, teach chil- 
dren how to use actual industrial processes and ma- 
terials. In such activities, do not encourage pupils to 
make use of inappropriate processes such as the paint- 
ing of clay to simulate glazed pottery. Dishes are 
made of clay. If they are to be glazed, glaze should be 
used, not paint. 

4. In representation work, including both drawing and 
modeling, mediums and processes used should be those 
that will best embody the idea to be expressed. 

5. In general, let illustrations be drawn, painted, or cut. 

Do not encourage pupils to combine mediums. 

The child’s aesthetic standard should be respected. Sizé 

and scale are unimportant as compared with imagine 

tion and design. 
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FROM PENNSYINANIA CER MAR POT TERY 


Fractur painting, now a lost 
art was used by the Penn- 
sylvania-Germans to embell- 

ish birth certificates, marriage 

certificates and pages of 
me hymn books. One of these is 
shown at the right. This art 
reminiscent of the ancient 
art of illuminating manu- 
scripts practiced by the 
monks of the middle ages. 
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Horses with gaily costumed riders were favorite motifs among these early ceramists 
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The two slip decorated plates at the 
left are splendid examples of the bold 
free use of the tulip in decoration 
which has given the name to this ware. 
In the illustration below is shown the! 
method of applying the slip decoration. ; 
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se textiles found 
Eastern Pennsy 
vania are of 
sist type in 
the white design 
placed against a blu 
background. The} 
show again the fi 
ular use of familié! 
flower and bird forms 
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urch built in connec- 
tion with a study of the 
art of Russia is the work 
| of an intermediate grade 
‘1 a Baltimore school. 


A second grade child's 
drawing of Indian hunter. 


A second grade group 
employed a unit of work 
related to the community 
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BALTIMORE CHILDREN 
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By RAY FAULKNER . 
UNIVERSITY OF MINN} 


SMLTZMAN 6 


In experimenting with the possibilities of collage and abstract compositions, we have found corrugated card- | bla 
ey board a most useful medium. pos 
Much of its fascination comes from the challenge which it makes to the student's imagination. Here is mate- 
rial which may be carved into, pasted onto, scratched, or painted. Papers or cloths of different textures may | tion 
form the basic pattern, or the design may be suggested by the corrugations in the material. For example, the | fo: 


idea in Composition No. | was suggested by the square and circle design printed on a sheet of decorative paper. in f 


The treatment of the corrugated board is a development of this pattern which in itself is not exciting but suggested isc 
= a vigorous, stimulating design. In Composition No. 2 sandpaper has been used as an integral part of the design at ¢ 
_ —the rough surface adds a contrasting texture, the printing on the back adds shape interest. These are but blac 
two of the countless posibilities. 
bi Corrugated cardboard has several distinct advantages over the conventional two-dimensional mediums. First, a 

the advantage in using this medium is that the designs tend naturally toward strong, architectural shapes and forms ‘te 
quite different from those obtained in other mediums. Finger paint, for example, suggests graceful, swishing forms | 

™ more or less indefinite. Charcoal, as academically used, gives subtly rounded forms with many value gradations. 

: | Water color paintings usually show shapes suggested by the object being copied or by the shape of the brush. of « 

mm Chalk drawings are likely to have softly blended forms and colors. Each of these is useful in enlarging the stu- min 


“s dent's vocabulary of shapes. But none suggests the structural shapes produced by cutting with a knife or razor 
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Collage is an organiza- 
tion of materials—paper, 
corrugated board, sand- 
paper, cloth and so forth 
—with an emphasis on 
design textures. 
There is no limit to the 
types of materials which 
may be used, no limit to 
the ways in which they 
may be combined. Col- 
lages are usually abstract 
rather than realistic, em- 
phasize good composi- 
tion and strong forceful, 
expressive shapes. 


» 


No. 2 


blade into a medium which offers resistance. This resistance of the medium prevents some of the extravagances 
possible with more pliable materials. 

The second advantage in using this medium is that it permits the student to work with actual spatial composi- 
tion. To be sure, the third dimension is limited to not more than half an inch at the most, but even this is sufficient 
to establish several planes occupying different positions in space. The student has the feeling of putting one plane 
in front of another, of actually working with spatial composition. He makes these arrangements not because he 
is copying the external appearance of objects set up before him but because he is designing in space. Looking 
at Composition No. 2, we find that the plane represented by the white paper with the torn edge is between the 
black background and the complex arrangement in the foreground, the plane with the corrugated ridges running 
horizontally is the next plane forward, and so on out to the front plane of the composition. There is no better 
way to explain spatial composition (not perspective or naturalistic modeling) than to have the student arrange 
planes in this manner. Ina painting the student represents these spatial relations, in a collage of this type he cre- 
ates them. The difference is important. 

Finally, the combination of actual textures is instructive. Like the spatial composition, the textures are actual, 
not represented. The student can feel them, and this tactual contact is of great importance in the production 
of shapes which are related to the texture. For example, in painting texture is often an effect added at the last 
minute for the sake of balance or interest but with little regard for the shape to which it is applied. This does 


not happen when working with textures which are part of the medium. 
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IN A MODERN SCHOOL J 


This picture story of Pottery Mak- 
ing is from the Norwood High . 
School, Norwood, Ohio. Herbert e 
H. Sanders, the instructor there, & 
offers a broad and comprehensive 4 
program which aims to introduce 
the pupil to the field of ceramics : 
where he can explore’ rather than 
to give vocational training. 


Glazes and methods of making them are studied. 
The pieces illustrated here show a variety of shapes 
and decorative effects with various glazes devel- 
oped in the school. All the pieces were made by 
igh school pupils under individual instruction. 


elow. An advanced pupil in using a jigger wheel. 


elow at the right. A boy is loading a small ex- 
perimental kiln. There are three kilns in this school. 
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4 DECORATION |: 
Mm ON A LARGE SCALE 


By BESS FOSTER MATHER | pre 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS | to 


It took courage for the art supervisor to call to- -_ 
gether a group of superior high school art teachers and 
assign to them the stupendous task of decorating the _ 


great Municipal Auditorium for Woman’s Week Expo- 
sition, sponsored by forty-two women’s organizations. | des 
It took courage and vision for the group to accept the 
assignment with the philosophic attitude of “it all goes 
with the day’s work.” The theme, “Woman’s Prog- | acc 
ress”, was to be shown in the various vocations and 
avocations, viz., the Home, Business, Professions, 
Sports and the Arts—Music, Painting, Crafts, Dra- | the 
matics. 


For the period of one week women’s work, interests, 
and accomplishments were shown in graphic form, and 
women of national prominence were brought to the city | the, 
as speakers for the occasion. Demonstrations of art 
processes—actual painting, sketching, modeling, block 
printing, bookbinding, etc.—were performed by notably they 
able high school girls representing all of the senior 
high schools. 


Five high school art departments were each givena | art 
topic and asked to be responsible for six wall board ov 
panels, three feet by five feet in size, to decorate the 
Auditorium. These thirty panels were placed around 
the “U” shaped balcony and proved to be a very effec- a 
tive decoration. 


The committee of teachers held several meetings at on | 
which they compared sketches in order that unity 
might be kept throughout the murals. A color scheme enjo 


of gold, black, and white was selected for the booth 
backgrounds, which necessitated the same general | forr 
color scheme for the murals. House paint was mixed 
to obtain the gray-yellow or “gold” color, and was 


| delivered to the schools participating in the project | veal; 
The Panels Above Are As Follows: 
The photographs accompanying this brief explana 


STAGE... SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 
po WEST HIGH tion shows that cooperative effort in developing a de | 


THE HOME. ...CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL orating project on a large scale is possible, and may 
FINE ARTS. ...... SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL be accomplished with a great measure of success. dem 
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MODERN ART IS HERE 
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o~ Culture so surely. It behooves us then to know this art of our own day. It belongs to us. We cannot escape it, 


| may 


By EDWARD RANNELLS 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Modern art is alive. There is no need to bring it out of the pages of history to live again. It is something to 


be experienced now with all the zest that belongs to modern life. We do not read by candlelight any more; neither 


| do we ride in carriages. We find the telephone a most convenient device. Modern art is a part and parcel of 


all things. Why should we wonder at it? It is as authentic, as much of our day, as movies and motor cars. If it 


lacks the qualities we think that art should have, whose fault is it but ours? 

The art of a period is bigger than any individual artist in it. We live in an age impersonalized by statistics, 
mechanisms and speed. And it is precisely in the impersonal arts of design rather than in the expression of indi- 
viduals in easel pictures that the real meaning and the broader implications of contemporary art are to be found. 

This year's printed silks, the newest fixtures of satinless metals and sandled glass can be just as authentically 
art as the old handicrafts were. They may lack the personal charm that individual workmanship can give, but the 
precision of the machine makes them more appropriate to our day, more useful than ever before, and available 
to everyone. Their beauty is beauty in use, the unpretentious functional beauty of modern design—clean, swift 
and precise. 

Design is not merely decoration, something added to a form. It is structure, the form itself. The forms of 
modern art grow directly out of materials and processes, conditioned, as always, by use.. The ornamental idea of 
design has more relation to archaeology than to present day use. With materials so varied and rich in texture and 
color as they are now, why smother them with ornaments? With processes disciplined by the machine to greater 
accuracy and speed, why imitate the irregularities of handwork? Why attempt the arabesque when smooth sur- - 
faces can be more easily cleaned? Too often ornament conceals defective work and the poor quality of materials; 
the intrinsic beauty of fine materials welcomes the revealing simplicity of straight edges and squared ends—the 
sharp definitions in machine work. 

The principle of searching for beauty in the expression of materials and the appropriate means of working 
them into forms adapted to use is as old as art itself. There is proof of this in the weaves of Indians who worked 
out fascinating patterns by different groupings of strands as they twisted and tied them into place to make the cloth 
they used. The impassive kings of Egypt have a beauty that endures through the beauty of stone, carved in a 
way that never lets one forget the material, as the statutes of Fourth Century Athens sometimes do. Modern 
art makes no break with the past in the principles that guide it, but its materials are new, its means of working 
them are new, the demands of utility upon it are new, hence the forms will be different. 


Let no one think that the soulless machine has crushed the living spirit of art. It is the most flexible instrument 


_ ever put into the hands of the creative artist. He is master of it. The quality of its product is wholly dependent 


— onhim. His work requires the highest order of creative insight and craftsmanship for there is much at stake. 


Modern art is here before our eyes. It is contemporary. It will always be with us. We may as well learn to 
enjoy it even though it requires more of us in the way of an active mental approach than most of the traditional 
forms. In them we are guided by the preferences of time. In the art of today we have only our own sense of 
Proportion, our conception of relative values, to guide us. We know that a contemporary art can be terribly re- 


vealing. Perhaps no other manifestation of a people tells so much of their taste, or measures the quality of their 


nor in some degree, the responsibility for it, for standards in these matters are about what we make them. In con- 


demning "this terrible modern art" we only indict ourselves. 
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Paper pulp, or as the French call it, papier maché, 
is a modeling material which suits this industrial age 
of ours. Its ingredients are waste paper (newspaper, 
paper toweling, tissue paper or any cheap soft paper 
from anywhere) ; a sticking substance (flour paste of 
any cheap kind, and water, or rubber cement). The 
process consists of softening the paper in water (hot 
is best and small bits of paper break up faster) and 
adding the sticking substance and wedging the mixture 
with the fingers until it becomes a smooth plastic. 
Boiling the mixture will dissolve the paper into a 
smoother pulp. Lye or a strong cleaning powder will 
bleach it white. Powder paints or dyes or even crepe 
paper will color the pulp. Or if you are indolent and 
want your materials ready made you can buy asbestos 
powder very cheaply by the bulk at almost any hard- 
ware store, for it is specially treated powdered paper 
which mixes with water and makes a smooth plastic. 

The history of paper pulp is very old. It was used 
extensively by the Chinese in their Middle Ages when 
Europe was still too wild to have need for so sophisti- 
cated a material as paper. Through old Persia by way 
of Samarkand it came slowly westward until the 
French had it in the eighteenth century well gilded 
and much in vogue for decorative uses of all sorts and 
in the early nineteenth century the English were tak- 
ing out patents for its use in coach building and furni- 
ture making. The Japanese in the other direction had 
it early and by the 1870’s had developed a brisk trade 
in lacquered papier maché boxes, trays and ornamental 
details of many kinds. 

In spite of its long history, paper pulp has been late 
in coming into use in the United States. We have been 
a rich country with such endless supplies of simpler 
and more raw materials that we have long overlooked 
its usefulness. And art educators have been particu- 
iarly slow and lax in realizing its possibilities! They 
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By JANE BETSEY WELLING 
WAYNE UNIV. DETROIT 
rmany 
lattson, 
have kept to clay even when clay was so much the marles 
product of a vanishing agricultural age that its cost ew Yo 
was prohibitive until finally they all but let all modeling mold \ 
slip out of children’s experience because clay was so fP al 
unobtainable. And all of the while right at hand was - Yo 
this amazing plastic material to be had for the work w Mer 
rom _ma 
of reducing it and for almost no expense at all. aati 
Paper for modeling and for plastic construction can Gene 
be used in at least two ways: lassify | 
It can be treated as a modeling material and built Neal 
up solidly in bulk as clay is. When dry, it will not break The fc 
and it will not fall apart and it can be painted brightly sath 
in a realistic or decorative way and shellacked or lac- hove? BE 
quered to keep its gurface clean. dward | 
Or it can be built around a core and the core may be ance; 
hollow, of cardboard or glass or metal; or solid, of ew Yor 
wood or of wire of any weight. We use a wire frame- Muth, P 
work for figures which we want to bend into shapes. — Wa} wi 
We use cardboard cartons for the core of big animals ‘rthur D 
or for bulky gigantic figures. One Santa Claus which ogey B 
we made was eight feet high and correspondingly hobert B 
thick! We use greased tin cans or glass pickle jars or sheeler, 
milk bottles for cores which we want to remove when Mabel Dy 
the thing is dry. We model over these cores with paper rennsyly 
pulp or we build up layer on layer of wet sticky paper husetts ; 
strips until we have a form, or we crumple up paper New Yo 
for stuffing and cover it over with a paper cover as eber, FB 
we do in portfolio making. And sometimes we use all Artists 
three of these techniques on one object. The point is [there ar, 
to do it so that it looks right at the end, so the more —_ Kuhn ar, 
ingenuity and inventiveness in technic the better. The fc 
And the fun in afl of this is endless! And the ex- and alth, 
pense is practically nil! And anyone can do it! Gro- ork, th 
tesque Hallowe’en masks can be made in this way over sources ; 
brown wrapping paper bags. Amazing “window dis- well. Th 
plays” to illustrate stories and social science studies located i? 
can be easily made. In Wisco 
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PAINTING IN AMERICA 


Continued from page |! 


* tdo the few already, the vital part it really plays in his 
2 and how much more it could play in it and enrich it, 


he aware of it. 


The wealth of art contact in New York has drawn artists 
* @ her doors for years. And so New York artists are a 


_@ilections of artists from everywhere rather than artists 


os itive to the city. Considering the size of the city and the 


Aymber of artists in it, comparatively few of them are 


York born. 


| 


'” #4 Although since the depression more painters stay in their 


‘Am localities rather than migrating to New York, New 


PwBok still is largely made up of artists from elsewhere. 


ox instance, there are the artists John Dehn, Arnold 
lanch, Harry Gottlieb, Wanda Gag, John B. Flannagan, 
uwille Blanch, whose names are well-known because they 
ve exhibited frequently in New York and have even lived 
here to facilitate matters pertaining to their careers, but 
hey are all Minnesota artists. 
Another group is well-known in New York for the same 
eason although they make up the nucleus of the Woodstock 
noup—Doris Lee, born in Illinois; Emil Ganso, born in 
rmany; Georgina Klitgaard, New York State; Henry 
attson, Sweden; Henry Lee McFee, St. Louis, Missouri; 
harles Rosen, Pennsylvania; Eugene Speicher, Buffalo, 
ew York; Alfeo Faggi, Italy; Judson Smith, Michigan; 
\mold Wiltz, Germany. There is John Marin, who is a 
noup all by himself. He is inextricably connected with 
ew York City and yet his creations have come through 
ew Mexico, New England, with hills and especially water 
rom many esctions, as well as the City itself which lives 
neath his brush. 

George Grosz is another artist (from Germany) hard to 
lassify but who is connected with New York as an exhibi- 
or and who has painted it vividly. 

The following artists are located in New York and are 
mnected with it artistically but have come from else- 
here: Kunioyoshi, Japan; Ernest Fiene, born in Germany; 
dward Hopper, New York State; Reginald Marsh, Paris, 

ance; Katherine Schmidt, Ohio; Henry Schnackenberg, 

ew York State; Georgia O’Keefe, Wisconsin; Charles De- 
Huth, Pennsylvania; Bernard Karfiol, Budapest; Abram 
Nalkowitz, Siberia, Russia; Marsden Hartley, Minnesota; 
arthur Dove, New York State; Stuart Davis, Pennsylvania; 
eggy Bacon, Connecticut; George Biddle, Pennsylvania; 
\obert Brackman, Russia; Maurice Sterne, Russia; Charles 
heeler, Pennsylvania; Edward Bruce, New York State; 
label Dwight, Ohio; Eugene Higgins, Missouri; John Sloan, 
ennsylvania; John Carroll, Kansas; Howard Cook, Massa- 
husetts ; Rockwell Kent, New York State; William Gropper, 
New York State; Lous Eilshemius, New Jersey; Max 
eber, Russia: Albert Sterner, London. 

Artists born in New York and also professionally located 
| here are few. Paul Cadmus, Alexander Brook and Walt 
Auhn are some of the few. 

The following group have come from the middle west 
and although they gained their first recognition in New 

ork, they are definitely connected with their respective 
‘ources and two of them have returned to locate there as 
“ane They are: Thomas Benton from Missouri, recently 
Seated in Kansas City; John Stewart Curry of Kansas, now 
mn Wisconsin, Grant Wood of Iowa. 


The period just preceding ours and over-lapping with it 
produced a group of painters whose names are definitely 
associated with New York City and who might be termed 
the New York Group. They are: Robert Henri, George 
Luks, Walt Kuhn, John Sloan, George Wesley Bellows, Guy 
Pene DuBois, and “Pop” Hart. 

“Realism” carefully defined may be termed the quality 
that unites them all and also the larger figures of our con- 
temporary group. Realism may take many forms under the 
artists’ interpretation and understanding thereof and as 
Virgil Barker remarks is “faithful rather to what the mind 
conceives” and not to “what the eye perceives.”” Along this 
same line of thought he aptly states: “Let a picture be 
painted with enough truthfulness to its maker’s vision, 
and in good time it will be perceived as beauty.” 

George Luks and John Sloan were intensely interested in 
the New York street scene the moment they went to New 
York. Both had been trained by their earlier experiences to 
observation. John Sloan had been a newspaper illustrator 
in Philadelphia, and George Luks was a war correspondent 
in Cuba during the Spanish-American war. So both were 
not only interested but looked with a seeing eye—each 
painting his own reports and neither were well-received by 
the public when first they exhibited these canvases. Robert 
Henri, painting with a direct brush, was interested in the 
street urchin and any person passing by. His greatness 
lies in his teaching rather than his actual canvases but he 
is a powerful force of this period. 

George Bellows and Walt Kuhn are known for their 
boxers and clows, and free, exert technique; Guy Pene 
DuBois is more romantic and mystic in his interpretation 
of mundane subject matter. | 

These artists belong to “The Eight” which also included 
Arthur B. Davies, Twatchman, Glackens, Lawson, and 
Prendergast—the latter still preoccupied with impres- 
sionism. 

“The Eight,” through the American Association of 
Artists, were responsible for the Armory show in 1913 
which was the first exhibition of contemporary European 
Art in this country, of note. It caused a furore. It pre- 
sented to our artists and public Cezanne, Matisse, Van 
Gogh, the Cubists, and the German Expressionists for the 
first time. And so the art world shook to its roots and 
entered the period of experimentation (somewhat halted by 
the war), from which it has just emerged. 

So the recent developments have come in a period of time 
so close to us that our viewpoint is too short for competent 
criticism of it. The sifting from this turmoil belongs to 
history. 

The clinging to purely American subject matter has pro- 
duced no conspicuously great painter, but the recent domi- 
nant trend among American artists to observe first-hand, 
to be occupied with fundamentals in original sources is 
surely the seed planted in rich soil. And in good time sub- 
ject matter as such, will assume its just proportions aiding 
and not interfering with the artists’ message. 

And so the recent awakening in America, simultaneously, 
of a social interest, a demand (largely supplied by the gov- 
ernment as yet), and aroused vigor in the artist argues well 
for the expected unfoldment of our future art. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON’ 


Peace! 


The great battle which raged some time ago between 
Diego Rivera and the Rockefeller family was recalled in a 
news item recently which states that the final settlement of 
that war has resulted in the placing of a Sert mural in the 
much-discussed space over the information desk in the 
Radio Corporation of America Building in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. The topic of the final work is the growth of America 
in the last three hundred years. It is a conventional sub- 
ject, conventionally treated, and is not likely to arouse any 
angry words. 


New Home for Institute of Fine Arts 


New York University has recently bought a five story 
residence, that of the late Paul Warburg at 17 East 
Eightieth Street, N. Y. C., and it will establish an institute 
of fine arts similar to those which are to be found at the 
Sorbonne and the University of London, for scholars, 
teachers and museum workers. Lectures and exhibitions 
will be held in special rooms, in addition to classwork, and 
these will be a continuation of the regular routine of teach- 
ing and experimentation in new fields for which this univer- 
sity has been noted during the last hundred years, when it 
created the first course in the fine arts in this country. 


Large Group of Non-Fascists Meets 


The Second American Artists Congress held a three day 
session in New York recently, with emphasis upon its slo- 
gan “For Peace, Democracy and Cultural Progress’. The 
Congress further developed its belief that in events of the 
present day are to be found the richest material for pic- 
torial and editorial presentation. 


Noteworthy speeches of various outstanding designers 
and artists contained pleas for the creation of a permanent 
Bureau of Fine Arts as a government department, rather 
than as a temporary organization. The Federal Art Project 
was praised for good work, but it was devoutly hoped that 
it would become an integral part of government admin- 
istration, with work for all artists who need it as the special 
desideratum,—not a pure relief program. 


A statement by Holger Cahill, director of the W. P. A. 
Federal Art Project emphasized the need for art activity in 
small towns as well as in the metropolis, and stressed the 
fact that cultural development through community partici- 
pation is the aim in their creation of forty-seven community 
art centers scattered throughout the countryside. 


A word to artist designers generally was sent by Thomas 
Mann, who gave the keynote thought to this gathering in 
his message “Intellectual and cultural issues today can no 
longer be separated from political issues, and the artist 
must therefore state definitely his position on the entire 
problem of man and his relation to humanity.” Every 
speaker at the Congress recognized this necessity for 
clearly defining his beliefs and forcefully stated his objec- 
tions to the forces of fascism and bigotry which are trying 
to control certain portions of the world of today. Obviously, 
from the cordiality with which these views were received, 
all the members of the audience were in entire accord. 
They enthusiastically endorsed the statement that their 
work must constantly express their own views, and un- 
equivocally agreed that the artist today has a duty as a 
a in the open world as well as in the once-cloistered 
studio. 


To Lithograph or Not to Lithograph? 


The eternal question of “art for the masses” arose once 
more this season as a subject to be discussed in daily press 
and monthly magazine. The current approach is really a 
reproach to those producers of cheap reproductions of 
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paintings which have recently become almost too popular 
tuxtremely unfavorable comments have been made by man; 
critics in speech, in writing and in print. Several sugge. 
tions were made as to the best way to curb the oversale o 
too cheap reproductions. If everyone who really appre. 
ciates good design could be persuaded to buy at least on 
original work each year, it would be not only valuable traip. 
ing in future values for the buyer, but would make it pos. 
sible for worthy artists to go on working, and would ever. 
tually relegate the reproductions to the places, where the; 
belong,—in the classroom, the library, the reference room o} 
the museum, et cetera. 


A Plea For Art 


The venerable art critic of the New York Herald-Tribune 
Royal Cortissoz, recently printed a plea for more apprecia. 
tion of art in the home, and suggested that artists who wer: 
willing to accept reasonable recompense for their work bk 
commissioned as they were in the halcyon days of old to fil 
definite spaces in the home with given subjects, treated ir 
the specific manner which to them seems most appropriate 
for the place in which they are to appear. He especially 
recommends the over-mantel as an appropriate place for : 
central theme design. 


New Jury System 


A means for improvement in balanced opinion and ur- 
biased impartiality which is so desirable for art juries has 
constantly been searched for during recent shows, and i 
is an increasingly necessary development if the public i: 
ever to appreciate modern artists’ work. A workable sys 
tem has been inaugurated by Director Clapp of the Oakland 
California, Art Museum. The Clapp technique is to choos: 
a completely fair group composed of three conservativ: 
members, three of intermediate or somewhat neutral taste 
and three of distinctly radical tendencies. This ideal blend¢. 
ing of opposed and middle courses has so far had very goo 
results, and it is reeommended in cases where violent argu 
ments have arisen over the seemingly unfair decisions 0 
one-sided juries. 


Mid-West Art Show 


A comprehensive exhibit in which the work of artist: 
from the states of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Missouri will be shown is now circulatin{ 
through the art galleries of the various states. The show 
ing of landscape, figure and still life subjects, done in oll 
tempera and water color, was arranged by Mrs. Ruth Law: 
rence, curator of the Gallery of the University of Minnesota, 
in co-operation with are councils of the participating states 
and the subjects chosen have aroused much attention for 
originality of treatment. 


New Home for Museum of Art 


Work has been begun on the foundations of the nev 
building for the Museum of Modern Art at 11 West Fifty: 
third street, New York City. Final plans have been alt 
nounced for the building. Philip L. Goodwin designed th 
new structure, in co-operation with Edward Stone. 1% 
ultra-modern plan of construction includes five stories with 
penthouse and it is to be made of reinforced concrete an 
steel. The front and rear exposures will have plate glass al 
metal exteriors on the ground floor and are to be face 
with marble above. Glass brick in combination with cle! 
plate glass is to be used for the rear which faces on 4 gar: 
den for sculpture. Underneath the street level will be 4 lec 
ture hall capable of seating about five hundred persons. *" 
various floors will be devoted to exhibition offices, librar’ 
and on the fourth floor the Modern Art Film Collection. 


Then the colors should 


dots, or checks. 


ing the large space into a variety of 
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They May also be 
found in Many illus- 
trated art histories. 
As time Moved on, BESS 
murals were made of 
a great Variety of 
Materials. In the 
time of ancient Rome 
they were made by 
cementing together, 
into a Picture, smal] 
colored tiles, in such 
a way as to make a 
Picture. Such Murals 
are called mosaics 
and were so durable 
that some May even 
be seen today, 


Before oi] Paints, 


were used, artists 
made mural paint- Students of the McKinnley High School of Cedar Rapids. Lox 


They made the plans iy, Pencil and x 
ings in fresco, which 


‘a, at work on large murals for @ teachers’ lunch room. 
sed waterproof tempera paint in Painting the decorations on the walls. 


is a method of Ppaint- little for several hundred years. It had show card paint, which is Opaque and js 

ing a certain kind of nearly become a lost art. mixed with water instead of oj]. Many 

Paint directly on the Among the well-known artists living companies sell paint in Powder, which 

Surface of fresh plas- now who paint fine murals in Fresco needs only water. This makes jt Pos- 

ter. The color Soaks is Diego Rivera. He is a famous Mexican sible tO wash it off of walls. If the wall 

in and becomes a artist and one of his fresco Murals is has been Previously Painted with o; 

Part of the material. Shown here. Many People consider him Paint, as is often the case, it is necessary 

This makes it very the greatest living mural Painter. His to apply a coat of Sizing before the Pic- 

durable and lasting, murals always J] the space well, with tures are painted with calcimine or tem- 

Fresco, perhaps, js simple forms and meanings, Pera. Sometimes the murals are painted 

the most Permanent Some artists Paint the murals with on some kind of composition board such 

and most Satisfactory Oi] paints on Canvas, which is later ce- as pressed wood, celotex or Masonite, 

method of making mented to the wal] Space it is intended Later these are fastened to the wall. 

important mura] for. The mural painted by Sert for It has been found very Satisfactory to 

Paintings, Rockefeller center in New York was cover a wal] Space with large Pieces of 

For many genera- Painted this way in Europe and sent to heavy Paper, Heavy wrapping paper 
tions the interest in this country to be put in its Place, Most works well, The painting may be put ceca 
es, murals was very low. mural painting to be seen in Public directly on this Surface, It may be re- 
int . Only a few of tie buildings in America were made this moved when desired, to make room for | 

a VOR a TT + public bui] dings use d Way. However, artists sometimes paint another, Because it IS very valuable ex- 


them as a means of 


: : ; with oi] paints. This js not always very bringing art into schoo] life, it is well 
Making an Interior 


Satisfactory, for the kind of Plaster used to make these murals So they can be 


more beautiful. In In Most interiors is not very hard and changed easily. 
recent years artists is easily broken. U8 @ good idea for taaginners to study 
a are returning to this In many Schools, clubs, and homes in the wall space, to het 4 to esate ae 
. 7 * gy way of workin g recent years, murals have been painted filled by a Painting before Starting the 
A mural by Rivera the Patio wail h . : 
Mesico City, the the try of ta which was used but with such 


work. It is well to plan a way of divid- 
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WPA Art Reports 


Accomplishments of the Works Progress Administration 
during approximately two years of operation are summar- 
ized in a report made public recently by the administrator. 
Individual reports were tabulated by major types of activity 
to show the amount of work completed by October 1, 1937. 
Figures for the art projects were reported as follows: 
Average monthly attendance at art classes, 55, 231; number 
of drawings, easel paintings, murals and sculptured works, 
54,244; number of original etchings, lithographs, wood- 
plocks, etc., 3,519, and number of prints in these classes, 
21,341; number of original posters, 21,966; number of re- 
produced posters, 420,370; number of arts and crafts ob- 
jects, 39,692; number of plates made for Index of American 
Design, 7,011; number of stage sets, dioramas, and models 
for visual education, 822. 


Soap Sculpture Competition 


Fans of the soap sculpturing hobby are working hard to 
complete their pieces for entry in the 14th Annual Competi- 
tion for Small Sculptures in White Soap which closes May 
15. The period for entry is more than half over, but it is 
estimated that the number of entries this year will exceed 
those of the previous competition. 

Prizes of from $10.00 to $200.00 will be awarded by The 
Procter & Gamble Company to winners in the three classes 
—junior (under 15 years), senior (over 15 and under 21 
years), and advanced amateur (21 years and over). A total 
of 97 awards will be presented for the best sculptures, as 
chosen by a committee of nationally known leaders. 


Watercolor and Pastel Exhibition 


Vital links in the American tradition of watercolor and 
pastel are presented in an exhibition opening February 15 
at The Downtown Gallery, New York. Making a departure 
from its usual policy, the gallery has borrowed a number of 
earlier works to make the exhibition retrospective, with 
paintings dating from 1800 to 1938. The exhibition will 
continue until March 5. 


Home Study Course 


Introduction of a home study course in advertising layout, 
starting March 1, has been announced by Frank H. Young, 
director of the American Academy of Art, Chicago. The 
course has been prepared by Mr. Young and is indorsed by 
advertising men and art directors. The course is offered in 
response to hundreds of requests from out-of-town persons 
who wanted to study layout but were unable to attend a 
resident school. 


Decorative Arts Director 


With the appointment of Dorothy Wright Liebes, out- 
standing designer of decorative textiles, as chairman of the 
1939 Golden Gate International Exposition’s decorative arts 
exhibit, plans are being made for a show of outstanding 
Importance. The appointment is the third honor received 
in the past month by Mrs Liebes, wife of a San Francisco 
department store executive. Recently she won the Lord 
and Taylor first award for 1937 for “significant contribution 
in the field of decorative fabrics,” an award which ranks 
with the Pulitzer prizes in literature and journalism. A few 
days previously she had won outstanding honors at the 
American Institute of Architects meeting in Hollywood. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.} NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses 
APPROVED BY REGENTS REGISTER NOW 


Pronounced by all competent to judge, 
the foremost school of its kind. Full or 
optional courses for beginners or ad- 
vanced students, in Costume Design, II- 
lustration, Sketching, Styling, Forecast- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Stage, Screen, 
Textile Design, Interior Decoration, 
Window and Interior Display, Fashion 
Journalism, Men’s I*ashions, Life Class; also 
Draping, Grading, Pattern Making, Dressmaking, 
Millinery. Day and Evening. Teachers acquire 
professional methods for classroom or personal 
needs. Alertness Credits, Studio Sales Dept. dis- 
poses of our students’ work. Every member of 
advanced classes often placed by our free Place- 
ment Bureau. Send for Circular 10. 

The Traphagen School for over ten years has won 
highest honors in every competition it has entered. 


TRAPHAGEN FOR RESULTS! 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton in Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Wallace Rosenbauer in Sculpture. 
Other talented instructors in Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts. Excellent library. Great 
museum of art close at hand. Low tuition. 
Catalog on request. 


@® @ ®@ 4425 WARWICK BLV’D KANSAS CITY, MO. 


YOUR STUDENTS 
AND YOURSELF 


Founded in 1902 — with a faculty of 
35 professionals — this school's Direct 
Project Methods give students hand-to- 
hand contact with professional prob- 
lems—and ground students in funda- 
mentals. Ask for Catalog. 


Special Teachers’ Courses Start July & 
CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite D-3 Chicago 


“HANDWEAVING NEWS” 


A monthly leaflet of interest to everyone who 
weaves. 


Send $1.00 for three months trial subscription. 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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BACK NUMBERS! 


10 ISSUES OF OUR OWN SELEC- 
TION FROM THESE ISSUES: 


December 1935 January 1937 
January 1936 February 1937 
June 1936 March 1937 
September 1936 April 1937 
November 1936 May 1937 
December 1936 June 1937 


$q-00 


You will find these back copies valuable to cut up for 
your illustration file, to supplement your available refer- 
ence supply, for additional convenience in classroom 
study, and to replace copies that may have become lost. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS, O. 


BACK ISSUE EXCHANGE 


If you wish to obtain a back copy of DESIGN to com- 
plete your files and so far have been unable to do so, 
or if you have back copies which you are willing to sell, 
you will be interested in this service. 


To Sell 


Each month we will list those back issues which have been 
requested. If you have a copy of one or more of these 
and are willing to sell, kindly notify us to that effect. 
Do not send the magazines until instructed to do so. 
If your copy is still in demand when your notice is re- 
ceived, we will forward payment and jnstructions for 
mailing. The list price for the issue affected will be paid 
for all copies accepted. 


To Buy 


If you need a copy of DESIGN to complete your files or | 


for special reference, send us your name and address 
and tel! us what issue or issues you want, and we shall 
try to secure them through this exchange. Copies thus 
obtained will be charged somewhat above the list price 
to cover the cost of postage and handling. 


Here is the list of Wants" for this month. 


May 1933 September 1935 
September 1933 October 1935 
January 1934 May 1936 


September 1937 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


High School Art Show 


Under the direction of Miss H. Rosabell MacDonald, the 
art department of the High School of Music and Art held 
a most significant exhibition at the galleries of Raymond 
and Raymond, Inc., in New York February 24 to March ]., 

That this high school, now completing its second year, is 
well on its way to fulfilling its promises may easily be seen 
by the type of work produced. 

Miss MacDonald, in the announcement, says, ‘““We must 
not assume this to be the work of young genius or phenom- 
enal students. Rather is it the work of students who are 
chosen for having shown signs of aptitude and an obvious 
perception capacity that may become the key to all educa- 
tion for them.” 


Poster Contest 

A first prize of $1,000 and fourteen other cash prizes will 
be awarded by the Devoe & Reynolds Company to winners 
of a “Drive Safely” poster contest being conducted this 
winter. The contest began February 1, 1938 and will close 
April 29, 1938. It is open to all artists in this country, 
whether amateur or professional. Entry blanks and rules 
may be obtained from dealers in Devoe Artists Materials, 
or by writing to the company itself at 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


New Degree 

The degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Art Education 
will be granted by Pratt Institute in June 1938 and there- 
after, to students who satisfactorily complete the four year 
course in teacher training in art education. The completely 
revised program has been approved by the Division of | 
Higher Education of Teacher Education and Certification of 
the University of the State of New York. The student will 
receive a professional background with a progressive point 
of view from a staff of outstanding instructors. 


New Book On Color 


Mcfarlane-Warde-Mcfarlane, publishers, announce a new 
book by Faber Birren, well known colorist, entitled ‘Monu- 
ment to Color.” This book is to be published in the spring 
of 1938. 


Exhibition Of Independent Artists 


The Society of Independent Artists announces its Twenty- 
second Annual Exhibition, which will be open to all artists, 
without selection of work by a jury and without the creation 
of distinction among exhibitors through the awarding of 
prizes. Other exhibitions have contented themselves with 
presenting artists who had already won recognition. The 
Independents have held consistently to the idea of giving 
equal opportunity to every worker. Those who believe 1n 
art and their own value to it will continue to give support 
to the exhibition. Dues of five dollars for the year must be 
received by April 9th, 1938. For information write to Fred 
Buchholz, Secy., Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Kindly inform us in advance of any change of address. 
This will aid in preventing the loss of copies of DESIGN. 
The post office does not forward magazines unless they 
have received the forwarding postage. 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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First Aide to the 
KERAMIC KILNS 


Leading schools and industrial plants by the hundreds are 
finding Keramic Kilns ideal for research, development work, 
class-room firing, etc. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY KILN—Let us furnish complete 
data on the Keramic line; no obligation. 
exceptional advantages of Keramic Kilns are: 


Ceramist 


Some of the 


* Multiple tube muffles: easily the most efficient 
principle known for transfer of heat to the 
ware. 

* "Ibex" high-alumina lining (softening point 
above 3360° F.). 

* Generous insulation with chemically and me- 
chanically stable material. 

* Available in wide range of sizes—natural or 
forced draft equipment for firing with gas, 
kerosene, or fuel oil. 


DESIGN offers 


for the first time at a popular price! 


ELIE FAURE'S 
HISTORY OF ART 


Five volumes Translated by Walter Pach 


Ancient Art @ Medieval Art @ Renaissance Art 
Modern Art @ The Spirit of the Forms 


Over 1200 illustrations — complete and unabridged — 
over 2300 pages. Handsomely bound in buckram with 
beautiful Renaissance design in gold. 


Boxed set of 5 volumes NOW $9.45 (Formerly $35.00) 
Individual volumes NOW $1.98 each (Formerly $ 7.50) 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohie 


SPATTER 


Sanford has perfected a waterproof, transparent, brilliant 
ink expressly for spatter work, a technique with many in- 
teresting possibilities. With the aid of the new Sanford 
spatter gun attachable to the ink bottle, even grade school 
students can get effective results. Also suitable for brush 
and pen drawing. 


SPATTER INK 


*(Trade Mark) 
Send for 
Trial Kit 


Set of five attachable 
oz. bottles—Yellow, 
Blue, Violet, Green— 


SANFORD INK co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Congress & Peoria Sts. 
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